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“srasa 5 ¥tc^t qtrfmtav i” 

“Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 



GOSPEL OF SRI 

Manilal Mallick is an old member of 
the Brahma Samaj. Bhavanath, Rakhal 
and M. also used to visit the Brahma 
Samaj now and then. Sri Ramakrishna 
is dwelling on the significance of ‘Om’ 
and gives a description of real Brahma - 
Jnanam (Knowledge of Brahman), and 
the state that follows its realisation. 

Sri Ramakrishna (to the devotees) : 
“It is called Shabda Brahman (mystic 
sound that symbolizes Brahman). Seers 
and sages practise meditation and 
austerities to get access to that sound. 
On the realisation of the ultimate goal, 
one hears that sound rising spontaneous- 
ly from the region of one’s navel. It is 
called Andhata Shabda (sound that rises 
spontaneously and not as a result of 
striking). 

“Some hold that little is gained by 
merely hearing that sound. The roaring 
of the sea is heard from a distance. But 
the sea can be reached only by one who 
follows that sound to its source. The 



RAMAKRISHNA 

roaring only assures him of the existence 
of the sea. Similarly by following the 
Anahata Dhvani one can reaeh Brahman, 
the source of it. Brahman has been 
proclaimed as the supreme goal of life. 
But it cannot be realised so long as 
there is the ego. This realisation 
dawns only when the sense of both the 
subject and the object, the one and 
the many is totally obliterated. 

Samadhi and the union of the individual 
self with the Universal Self 

“Suppose there are ten pitchers filled 
with water and placed under the sun. 
In each of them is cast the reflection 
of the sun. So there are now the sun 
and its ten reflections. If nine of the 
pitchers are demolished the sun is left 
with only one reflection. Each of the 
pitchers represents, as it were, an individ- 
ual soul. The real sun can be reached 
by tracing the origin of the reflected 
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one. Likewise, the Universal Self also 
can be realised through the individual 
self. The individual self can attain the 
vision of the Universal by applying 
itself to spiritual practices. What 
remains after the last pitcher is destroy- 
ed cannot be expressed by words. 

“The Jiva or the individual soul is in 
its first stage beset with ignorance. Its 
attention is absorbed in the variety and 
multiplicity of the world and it loses 
sight of God altogether. When knowl- 
edge dawns the Jiva realises that God 
exists in everything. A thorn in one’s 
foot is removed with the help of a second 
thorn; likewise the thorn of ignorance 
is removed with the thorn of knowledge. 



“After Realisation both the thorns of 
ignorance and knowledge are to be 
thrown off. The realised soul, then, not 
only sees God, but communes and 
converses with Him day and night. 

“One who has only heard of milk is 
still in ignorance about it; one who has 



seen milk may be said to know it; but 



the man who has tasted milk and has 



been nourished by it, possesses the most 



intimate knowledge of milk. 



[Now he seems to throw light on his 
own condition. He is perhaps hinting 
at his own state when he refers to the 
state of the realised soul.] 



The state of Sri Ramakrishna as des- 
cribed by himself; the state after God- 

realisation 



Sri Ramakrishna (to the devotees) : 
“There is a vast difference between a 
Sadhu (holy man) versed in the scrip- 
tures and one who has realised the truth. 
The man of learning always maintains a 
pose of superiority and his conduct is 



ever marked by pride and vanity. 



Whenever anybody comes to him he will 



enquire ‘Well, have you any doubts to 
be solved?’ 



“On the other hand one who is blessed 
with a perpetual vision of God and 
fortunate to hold communion with Him, 
behaves in a different way. Sometimes 
he looks inert like a piece of matter and 
sometimes as unclean as a ghoul ; at 
times he behaves like a child and again 
like one insane. 

“Sometimes he loses himself in 
Samadhi ; the sense of the external world 
is completely wiped out of him and he 
appears as inert as a mass of matter. 

“He sees Brahman everywhere and so 
is lost to all sense of the clean and the 
unclean like a ghoul. He may even be 
seen tasting a jujube in an unclean state, 
life a child. 

“He has no sense of dirt and filth; 
everything is Brahman. 

“Again at times he appears as a mad 
man. People take him to be insane 
because of his peculiar manners and 
movements. 

“On other occasions he behaves 
exactly like a child, free from the fetters 
of shame, hatred and fear. 

“These are the states that follow the 
realisation of God. If a ship passes by 
a submarine magnetic rock all its screws 
and nails drop off due to the magnetic 
pull. In the same way lust, anger and 
other passions give way on the realisa- 
tion of God. 

“When lighting struck the temple of 
Mother Kali I saw that the heads of nails 
had all been blown off. 

“Sex life becomes impossible for 
one who has seen the Lord. Paddy 
seeds put forth shoots when sown in the 
field; but once boiled they will never 
germinate again. 

“The man of realisation possesses an 
ego only in name. It is immune from 
all evil impulses and retains only a 
nominal appearance like the scar left on 
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the cocoanut tree by a withered leaf. 
The leaf has dropped off and only a 
faint sear marks the spot.” 



The *P after God-realisation ; Sri Rama- 
krishna and Keshab Sen 

Sri Ramakrishna (to the devotees): 

9 

“I asked Keshab Sen to give up the ‘P 
— the *V that assumes the role of an 
agent and teacher. Keshab replied ‘no 
sir, then my party will break down/ I 
said ‘I ask you to give up only the evil 
ego/ 

“One need not give up the ego that 
functions as the servant and devotee of 
God. It is due to the presence of the 
lower ego in man that God does not 
make His appearance in him. If there 
is a man already in charge of the store 
the owner of the house does not go to 
look after it.” 



God in human form and the Truth 

about Incarnation 

Sri Ramakrishna (to the devotees): 
“You see my mood is changing becaitse 
of this injury in the hand. It is being 
revealed unto me now that God is more 
manifest in man. It is as if the Lord is 
commanding ‘I dwell here in men, so 
be happy with them/ 



“He reveals Himself more in the pure- 
hearted devotees and it is for this that 
I feel so much yearning for Narendra 
and Rakhal. 

“The sides of a tank abound in small 
holes where swarms of fish and crabs 
gather. Similarly God also is seen to be 
more manifest in man. 

“Man is even held superior to an idol. 
He is said to be Narandrdyana or God 
in human form. 

“God appears even in a stone image 
and will He not reveal Himself in man ? 

“He incarnates Himself as man such 
as Rama Chandra, Sri Krishna and 
Chaitanyadeva, to display His glory in 
the human form. To think upon an 

0 

Incarnation is as good as meditation on 
God.” 

Bhagavandas, a Brahma devotee has 
come. 

Sri Ramakrishna (to Bhagavandas) : 
“The religion preached by the Rishis is 
eternal ; it has existed and will exist for 
eternity. This eternal religion admits of 
God both with and without form; it 
recognises both the paths of knowledge 
and devotion. All other sects of recent 
origin will stay for a time and then 
disappear.” 



LETTERS OF SWAMI TURIYANANDA 

The Belur Math, India. 

Sept. 20, 1902. 

My dear U. 

Your affectionate letter is to hand. I am glad to know you are all doing 
well. Everything here is topsyturvy to me, but I hope Mother will turn 
things better. I was laid up after I came here and I am not quite well yet. 
The blow was too severe and I have not recovered from its shock. One 
redeeming feature is that Swamiji has got the rest he needed so badly. What 
he has done for the world, let the world realize that and be benefitted by for 
ages. He gave up his body in Samadhi and it was not an ordinary death. 
It was conscious passing out. Of course, it is calamitous to us, but we must 
learn to submit to Mother’s will. Before I reached here he left. That is, a 
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grief I shall never be able to forget in my life. I am not sure yet as to my 
future career, but I trust Mother will show me the way. Swami Trigunatita 
will be on his way to San Francisco soon. He is a very beautiful soul and 
will prove helpful to many in spiritual matters. I am sure you will spare 
nothing to make him comfortable and at home when* amongst you. I have 
heard from . . . and others. Kindly remember me to all the friends 
there. My best wishes and heartfelt love for them as ever. Convey my 
loving regards to your mama please. May the grace of Sri Ramakrishna be 
with you all always. May you all live prosperous and happy by doing what is 
considered right according to the light you have received from His teachings 
through His seryant and son, 

Turiyananda. 

I shall be so happy to hear from you from time to time. You have heard by 
this time about the news, here from others I have written to. I was so much 
delighted to read your letter full with the genuine spirit of loving devotion. 
May Mother bless you and keep you in Her care and never allow you to turn 
away is the earnest and sincere prayer of yours in the Mother, 

Turiyananda. 

P.S. I was so glad to receive a few beautiful lines from . . . There was 
no mention of her address in the letter. Will you kindly remember me to 
her and convey my feelings of gratefulness and sincere best wishes and love 
when you see her. She is one of the foremost of my true friends in America. 
My best wishes and love to her dear sister and niece as ever. 

T. 



THE COMMON SPIRITUAL BASIS FOR 

INTERNATIONAL ORDER 

[This topic is proposed as the main theme for deliberation by the "World Congress 
of Faiths at the Annual Meeting to be held from July 5th to 10th, 1940, at Bedford 
College, University of London. Further particulars concerning the meeting are given 
under ‘‘News and Reports”. — Ed.] 

“To discriminate between what is chief and leads to all misery. If a 

right and wrong, true and false, we very small fractional part of human 

shall have to know the test of truth, beings living today can put aside the 

which is Purity, Oneness. Everything idea of selfishness, narrowness and 

that makes for Oneness is truth. Love littleness., this earth will become e 

is truth, and hatred is false, because paradise tomorrow; but with machines 

hatred makes for multiplicity. It is and improvements of material knowl- 

hatred that separates man from man; edge only, it will never be. These only 

therefore, it is wrong and false. It is increase misery, as oil poured on fire 

a disintegrating power; it separates increases the flame all the more, 

and destroys.” Without the knowledge of the spirit, 

“As soon as this idea of separation all material knowledge is only adding 

comes, it opens the door to all mis- fuel to fire, only giving into the hands 
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of selfish man one more instrument to 
take what belongs to others, to live 
upon the life of others, instead of 
giving up his life for them 95 . 

— Swami Vivekananda. 

In the very nature of things, the 
present world-tension cannot continue 
indefinitely. Sooner or later, the con- 
flict must come to an end. Victor and 

V 

vanquished will then sit together and 
make the attempt to reconstruct the 
shattered edifice of civilization. 
Humanity hopes that the leaders of 
nations will make an earnest attempt 
to lay the foundations of an enduring 
peace. Such a consummation will 
become possible only if the underlying 
causes that produce conflicts are care- 
fully sought for and exterminated. 
National jealousies, racial animosities, 
economic disparities, religious discords 
and political dissensions are all factors 
of disintegration. They are all various 
manifestations of hatred. They sepa- 
rate man from man, race from race 
and nation from nation. The separa- 
tion brings about the conflict that leads 
to misery and ultimate destruction. 
Hatred makes for multiplicity. Love 
unites. Hatred cannot be overcome 
by hatred. Hatred can only be over- 
come by love. 

* * * 

The twentieth century has taken 
great strides in the acquisition of 

material knowledge. The progress 

* 

made by physical science is something 
phenomenal. Has it brought happiness 
to humanity ? It has added a few 
amenities to life, but at the same time 
material knowledge has become a 
potent instrument in the hands of 
selfish men to exploit the poor. Mass 
production by machinery has thrown 
thousands of manual workers out of 
employment. The old human relation- 



ship between the employer and the 
employed has receded to the back- 
ground and man has become a slave 
of the machine. If the higher knowl- 
edge of the Spirit would throw its light 
upon human relationships and regulate 
human conduct, then the progress in 
material knowledge may become a real 
acquisition and a blessing to humanity. 
The knowledge of the Spirit is not con- 
fined to religious dogmas only, for these 
also lead to strife and confusion. The 
test of truth is Purity, Oneness. 
“Everything that makes for Oneness is 
truth." The Spirit manifests itself in 
Truth, Beauty and Righteousness. 
These are three aspects of the one 
Reality which theists call God and all 
sentient beings comprehend as Love. 
The votaries of Truth, the devotees of 
Beauty and the upholders of Righteous- 
ness pay their homage to the same 
Deity. Their conduct towards their 
fellow-men stands regulated by the light 
of the Spirit. Their actions lead to 
harmony and ever-increasing integra- 
tion. 

* * * 

Love manifesting itself as the 
principle of non-violence regulates the 
social life of human beings. The un- 
lettered peasant tutored in the principle 
of non-violence shows greater refine- 
ment in his behaviour towards his 
fellowmen than the university graduate 
who has not learned to control his 
tongue and his temper. Wisdom does 
not consist in the mere acquisition of 
knowledge; the heart should be trained 
as much as the head. The foremost 
lesson which every man should acquire 
is to behave towards his fellow-men 
with sympathy and understanding. 
The fratricidal strife that meets our 
eyes on all sides clearly exhibits the 
fact that the primitive savage still 
lurks beneath the skin of the apparent- 
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ly civilized man. What is the test of 
civilization ? Co-operation based upon 
non-violence is the unerring mark of 
civilized life. The law of the jungle 
and the law of civilized men may be 
summed up in the two words, violence 
and non-violence. Violence disinte- 
grates and destroys. Non-violence 
unifies and integrates. The common 
bond of fellow-feeling and mutual 
understanding that brings men together 
is based upon the principle of non- 
violence. There is nothing meta- 
physical or impractical about this 
principle and its applications ; it is 
quite as universal and quite as necessary 
to human life as fresh air and clean 
water. The first postulate of corporate 
life is that violence should be eschewed 
in all dealings between the component 
units of the corporation. Non-violence 
is the ruling principle in the parlia- 
ments of free men. If the same 
principle could be applied to interna- 
tional relationships, the arbitrament of 
war would give way to peaceful negotia- 
tion and mutual adjustment. 

* * * 

The value of love has been recognised 
not only by saints but also by states- 
men. President Roosevelt addressing 
the Pan-American Union is said to 
have observed as follows: “The inner 

strength of a group of free people is 
irresistible when they are prepared to 
act. I affirm that life must be based 
on positive values. The value of love 
will always be stronger than the value 
of hate, since any nation or group of 
nations which employs hatred is even- 
tually torn to pieces by hatred within 
itself. The value of belief in humanity 
was always stronger than the value of 
belief in force as, in the latter case, 
each man or, group of men was finally 
compelled to measure his strength 
against his own broth er.” 



Non-violence is the basis of national 
unity; it is also the only possible basis 
of international amity. It is now 
admitted that the treaty of Versailles 
was conceived in an atmosphere of 
violence, hence it failed to bring peace 
to the nations of the world. In post- 
war Europe, many earnest attempts 
were made to bring about universal dis- 
armament and settle disputes by 
arbitration instead of resorting to force. 
These attempts failed in the past and 
are bound to fail in the future unless 
the leaders of nations are prepared to 
carry out root and branch reforms in 
all spheres of life. Strife and tension 
exist not only in the political sphere 
but also in the economic and religious 
spheres. There should be simultane- 

in all directions. 
Human activities are very much inter- 
related. A change of attitude in one 
sphere cannot but produce a transfor- 
mation in all the other spheres. 
Nations are obsessed by greed and fear ; 
they distrust their neighbours and drift 
into a state of mutual antipathy. This 
antipathy manifests itself as hatred and 
violence; these lead to strife and con- 
fusion. The existence of groups within 
groups makes the confusion worse con- 
founded. Within a group of people 

who profess to be united in their 

political allegiance there exist smaller 
groups, whose economic or religious 
allegiance make them lean over to the 
side of the enemy and betray their 
friends in the political sphere. 

* * * 

To a really farsighted leader who 
has the vision to perceive the true 
interest of generations yet unborn, 
the general welfare of humanity 
and the particular interests of the 
group to which he belongs would 
appear quite harmonized. Who lives 
if the world perishes and who would 
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fail to realise the fulness of life if the 
whole of human society is so organized 
as to give each individual the oppor- 
tunities for self-expression ? As 

matters stand today, it appears that no 
natural catastrophe need befall this 
planet to wipe away humanity out of 
existence. There seems to be enough 
violence to poison the springs of life 
and induce mankind to hasten towards 
mutual destruction. Those who sin- 
cerely desire that such an end should 
be averted should be prepared to 
undergo the necessary intellectual 

discipline to enable them to understand 
the general welfare of humanity and 
the necessary moral discipline to rise 
above pettiness and narrow selfishness 
and work for the welfare of the entire 
human race. 

* * * 

Whosoever desires to serve humanity 
as a whole must come to the conclu- 
sion that non-violence, truth, non- 
possession and brahmacharya are the 
principles that should guide their life 
so as to enable them to undergo the 
twofold discipline mentioned above and 
serve humanity regardless of caste, 
creed, race or nationality. Such 
workers are found all over the world. 
They are the true nation-builders and 
at the same time they are the true 
lovers and servants of humanity. 
They are silent and unknown except 
among the small circle of their neigh- 
bours and acquaintances. Civilization, 
nay mankind itself might have been 
wiped away long ago, had it not been 
for the silent constructive work of 
these unknown devoted workers. They 
know no national frontiers, they go 
everywhere and serve all mankind. 
Some of these workers belong to 
established clerical and monastic orders, 
others are laymen who follow the same 
discipline of life. Wherever distress is 



to be removed or ignorance is to be 
dispelled you will find them tackling 
the job. They serve the land of their 
birth best by rising above the claims 
of narrow nationalism and directing 
their attention to humanity as a whole. 

* * * 



Religion was meant to promote uni- 
versal brotherhood by freeing mankind 
from the obsession of greed and fear. 
Religion transcends nationality, its out- 
look is universal. It is grotesque to 
think of confining religion to national 
frontiers or of delimiting national fron- 
tiers on the basis of religion. Freedom 
of conscience is one of the most essential 
factors of democracy. The particular 
religious tenets which a man holds should 
not in any way disqualify him for full 
rights of citizenship. Be he theist or 
atheist, agnostic or nihilist, if he 
possesses the necessary merit the highest 
offices in the State should be open to 
him. It is neither good for religion nor 
for democracy to inquire into a man’s 
religious beliefs before he is entrusted 
with national responsibilities. 



What should be the attitude of a 
democratic state towards the different 
religious sects that may be found within 
its confines? Two attitudes are possible. 
The State may follow the example of 
Emperor Asoka and respect all religions 
or it may remain neutral, at the same 
time extending to all whatever facilities 
it is prepared to extend to one. The 
third possible attitude of giving exclusive 
patronage to one and shutting out all 
the others or closing the doors to all and 
forcing the citizens to accept one 
philosophy of life much in the way in 
which the dictators of totalitarian states 
of the West are doing would amount to 
a denial of democracy. Religious tolera- 
tion and democracy are bound up 
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together ; if one falls, the other falls and 
with them will fall freedom of thought 
and human civilization. The best minds 
of the world are, therefore, ranged on 
the side of religious toleration. It is 
also a necessary corollary of the principle 
of non-violence which as we have already 
stated forms the bed-rock of national 
unity and international amity. All great 
religions preach love and amity as essen- 
tial ideals. Persons who attempt to 
divide man from his brother man in the 
name of religion serve neither the cause 
of religion nor of humanity. Those who 
raise the cry of religion being in danger 
and those others who push themselves 
forward as champions of minorities often 
eare little or naught for the religion they 
profess to follow or the minorities whose 
interests they claim to protect. When 
vested interests are at stake any cry is 
as good as any other, provided it serves 
to rally round the flag the masses whose 
aid is indispensable for any struggle. 

* * * 

Enough suffering has been caused to 
humanity by the claims of narrow 
nationalism and exclusive religious fana- 
ticism. Ideologies based on particular 
economic theories have also created 
strife and disharmony. The world is 
undergoing a travail, as it were, to create 
order in the midst of chaos and bring 
into being a harmony where discord pre- 
vails. Such a harmony would by no 
means exclude any particular set of 
ideals in favour of any other. Two ideals 



which at first sight may appear dia- 
metrically opposed can be brought 
within the orbit of a broader conception 
where they would stand correlated each 
fulfilling the deficiencies of the other. 
The finite fleeting concerns of everyday 



life should be harmonized with the per- 
manent eternal values of spiritual life; 
the restless active life of the man of 
affairs should be harmonized with the 
peaceful secluded life of the man of 
contemplation; the light-hearted buoy- 
ancy of youth should be harmonized 
with the serene seriousness of old age 
and likewise with other conditions and 
activities of life. The harmony is 
achieved by each party confining itself 
to its own particular function. Discard- 
ing its Svadharma if one party attempts 
to take over the functions of the other, 
confusion will arise. When old age 
attempts to play the pranks of youth 
and young men losing their natural 
buoyancy become overserious, discord is 
bound to result. When the philosopher 
tries to play the man of affairs and in 
turn the latter attempts to philosophise 
in the field of action, discord is bound 
to result. When that which is due to 
Caesar is rendered unto God and that 
which is due to God is made over to 
Caesar, discord is sure to follow. These 
discords can be avoided and apparent 
contradictions can be reconciled by con- 
ceiving a wider harmony which can be 
achieved by looking deeper and under- 
standing the spiritual aspect of the 
problem in hand. 



May a v ati, 
23rd . April , 19^0. 




NEW ORIENTATIONS OF THE EDUCATIONAL CREED 

By Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar, M.A. 



[Prof. B. K. Sarkar of the Calcutta University, President, Bengali Institute of 
Sociology, discusses here the Educational Creed put forth by him thirty years ago and 
suggests how it can be amplified in the light or added experience and altered circum- 
stances. We commend this thought-provoking contribution to all interested in Education. 



Progress is not a thing about which 
one can say : “Thus far and no 

farther.” Educational progress accord- 
ingly knows of no last term or finality. 
An epoch-making educational revolution 
was associated in Bengal with the glori- 
ous Swadeshi movement of 1905-14. It 
was embodied in the National Council of 
Education, which is to-day represented 
chiefly by the College of Engineering and 
Technology, Jadabpur, near Calcutta. 
In that milieu I formulated through my 
Sikshcir-V ijnan (Science of Education) 
Series an “Educational Creed” ( SikshA - 
nushdsana) in ten articles for my use 
as well as for that of my colleagues in 
connection with the eleven or twelve 
“National Schools” established in the 
Districts of Malda and Dacca. None of 
the several dozen schools of the National 
Council system are in existence today. 
But the experiments attempted by those 
schools have influenced our social life in 
no small measure. What is significant 
is that some of the most prominent ideals 
and dreams of that system have been 
later incorporated and factually done 
into life to a considerable extent in the 
educational institutions run by the 
Government of Bengal and controlled by 
the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca. 

The Sikshdnushdsana was published 
first in Bengali and then in English, 
Hindi and Marathi in 1910. This creed 
is being reproduced below : 



I. General 

1. Aim and criterion of education 
twofold : the pupil must grow up to be 
(i) intellectually, a discoverer of truths 
and a pioneer of learning; (ii) morally, 
an organizer of institutions and a leader 
of men. 

2. Moral training to be imparted not 
through lessons culled from moral and 
religious text books, but through 
arrangements by which the student is 
actually made to develop habits of self- 
sacrifice and devotion to the interests of 
others by undertaking the work of 
philanthropy and social service. 

3. To build up character and deter- 
mine the aim or mission of life, (i) the 
“design,” plan, and personal responsi- 
bility of a single guide-philosopher-friend, 
and (ii) the control of the whole life and 
career of the student are indispensable. 
These circumstances provide the precon- 
dition for true spiritual education. 

4. Educational institutions and 
movements must not be made planks in 
political, industrial, social or religious 
agitations and propagandas, but con- 
trolled and governed by the science of 
education based on the rational grounds 
of sociology. 

II. Tutorial 

1. Even the most elementary course 
must have a multiplicity of subjects with 
due inter-relation and co-ordination. Up 
to a certain stage the training must be 
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encyclopaedic and as comprehensive as 
possible. 

2. The mother-tongue must be the 
medium of instruction in all subjects and 
through all standards. And if in India 
the provincial languages are really in- 
adequate and poor, the educationist 
must make it a point to develop and en- 
rich them within the shortest possible 
time by a system of patronage and 
endowments on the “protective prin- 
ciple.” 

3. The sentence, not word, must be 
the basis of language-training, whether 
in inflexional or analytical tongues, even 
in Sanskrit ; and the Inductive Method 
of proceeding from the known to the un- 
known, concrete to the abstract, facts 
and phenomena to general principles, is 
to be the tutorial method in all branches 
of learning. 

4. Two foreign languages besides 
English and at least two provincial ver- 
naculars must be made compulsory for 
all higher culture in India. 

III. Organisational 

1. Examinations must be daily. The 
day’s work must be finished and tested 
during the day. And terms of academic 
life as well as the system of giving credit 
should be not by years or months but 
according to subjects or portions of sub- 
jects studied. Steady and constant 
discipline, both intellectual and moral, 
is possible only under these conditions. 

2. The laboratory and environment 
of student-life must be the whole world 
of men and things. The day’s routine 
must therefore provide opportunities for 
self-sacrifice, devotion, recreations, 
physical culture, sports, excursions, etc. 
as well as pure intellectual work. There 
should consequently be no long holidays 
or periodical vacations except when 
necessitated by pedagogic interests. 

The impacts of the “ideas of 1905” 
and especially of the “national educa- 



tion movement” on Bengali culture and 
pedagogics are too obvious to be over- 
looked. 1 In the first place, Bengali is 
to-day not a mere second language. It 
has become the official medium of 
instruction in all the subjects taught in 
the entire school system of Bengal. An 
educational war-cry of the Swadeshi 
revolution has thus been rendered into 
positive law. Secondly, the encyclo- 
paedic scientific training for all the classes 
of a Matric school on which the “national 
education movement” placed the greatest 
emphasis has been accepted at last by 
the authorities as the programme for all 
the schools in the country. Then, again, 
it may be observed, incidentally, that 
the prosecution of independent researches 
and original investigations in Indian his- 
tory and culture on the one hand and 
in the modern exact sciences on the 
other was one of the fundamental 
objectives of the National Council. The 
entire world of scholarship in Eur- 
America, Asia and Africa to-day is 
aw are ‘that this objective of the pioneers 
of 1905 has not remained a pious wish 
of a few dreamers and visionaries in 
Bengal but has been realized in a 
thoroughly palpable manner throughout 
the length and breadth of India during 
the last quarter of a century or so. 

But if in 1940 I were to start again 
on a career of educational propaganda 
and pedagogic patriotism it would not 
do to depend exclusively on those ideas. 
Nor is it necessary for me to reproduce 
in toto all the ten articles of my Educa- 
tional Creed of the Swadeshi period. The 

1 See the Dawn and' the Dawn Society’s 
Magazine (Calcutta, 1908-1910) edited by 
Satis Chandra Milker jee, and the Reports of 
the National Council of Education, Bengal 
(1906-1910). See also B. K. Sarkar: Crea- 

tive India (Lahore 1987), pp. 611-648 (Educa- 
tion and Research in Science), and The 
Sociology of Races, Cultures and Human 
Progress (second edition, Calcutta, 1089) 
pp. 82, 805, 826. 
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effective advances of Bengal, nay, of 
all India in education and culture as in 
politics, economic development and 
social life have rendered some of those 
articles superfluous or rather first postu- 
lates of the pedagogic apparatus. That 
creed has to be re-made and adjusted to 
the novel psycho-social pattern or 
Gestalt. Indeed, a somewhat new edu- 
cational creed requires to be constructed 
in consonance with the new conditions 
of life obtaining to-day. 

Several noticeable features of the pre- 
sent social and cultural atmosphere may 
be singled out. In the first place, the 
government of the country has come into 
the hands of the people to no negligible 
extent. In other words, freedom-in- 
democracy or democracy-in-freedom is 
already a part of the people’s experi- 
ences. The situation which inspired 
Bengali patriots and educational states- 
men during the Swadeshi period to 
embark on establishing schools and col- 
leges independent of Government or 
University control hardly exists at the 
present moment. Without much pricks 
of conscience it should not be unrea son- 
able to declare that practically every 
school and college in Bengal to-day that 
is administered by the Government or 
submits to the supervision and control 
of the Universities is more or less a 
“national institution” as understood by 
the Swadeshi revolutionists. In regard 
to this item of Government vs. People 
we must, however, observe as in regard 
to other items of human progress : 

“I have climbed a height indeed, 

But, alas, the highest is yet to come.” 
In other words, higher doses of free- 
dom and democracy are to be found in 
our present demand-sheet. All the same, 
the patriotism of establishing schools and 
colleges independent of the Government 
or the Universities is not likely to flourish 
on a mentionable scale in the atmos- 
phere of 1940. This consummation, — 



the swarajification of Government, 
partial and halting although, — is indeed 
a tremendous justification of the Bengali 
nationalistic movements of a generation 
age. 

In the second place, industrialization 
and technocracy with which the Bengali 
Swadeshi movement was identified in its 
economic aspects have made advances in 
Bengal as elsewhere in India during the 
last generation. 2 Factories, banks, insur- 
ance companies, export-import houses 
and so forth are to be counted among 
the Bengali enterprises of to-day. 
Equally noteworthy are the new agricul- 
tural methods, the renovated varieties of 
rice, wheat, sugarcane etc. and the 
expansion of industrial crops through- 
out India. Roads, railways and irriga- 
tion works have also felt the urge for 
expansion and improvement. All this 
has succeeded in improving to a certain 
extent the economic condition of the 
people. New careers and avenues to 
employment have not failed to make 
their appearance. The standard of 
living, health and efficiency has been 
somewhat rising not only among the 
middle classes but among peasants and 
industrial workers as well. 

Thirdly, it is worth while to note that 
during the first decade or two of the 
present century Bengali culture, especial- 
ly in its modem aspects, was in the main 
man-made. The evolution of the 
Swadeshi movement has in its natural 
course engendered the class-conscious- 
ness of creative woman, both Hindu and 
Mussalman. Today the civilization of 
modern Bengal is marked by gradually 
increasing doses of constructive femin- 
ism. The Bengali woman, indeed the 
entire womanhood of India, is at present 
in evidence as much in social service 

a B. K. Sarkar : Economic Development, 

2 vols. (Madras and Calcutta, second edition 
1938 ). 
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and politics, as in journalism, fine arts, 
sports, education and what not. 

Last but not least is to be mentioned 
the self-conscious manhood of the 
peasants in the villages on the one hand 
as of the workingmen in the industrial 
areas on the other. The “ideas of 1905” 
were hardly cognisant of the peasant and 
the working classes. It is chiefly during 
the last two decades that the economic, 
political and cultural requirements and 
demands of these two classes have forced 
themselves upon the Bengali (and all- 
Indian) Swadeshi revolution. Very little, 
however, has yet been accomplished in 
order to meet the wants of these two 
classes. But no planning of any sort in 
India today and tomorrow can be of any 
worth which fails to respond adequately 
to the cry from these newly awakened 
masses. 

These four sets of social forces in the 
Bengali as in the All-Indian culture- 
complex call for a fresh re-making of 
educational visions. Situated as we are 
in 1940 we cannot but indulge in a pro- 
found discontent and engender a dis- 
equilibrium in our educational and 
cultural perspectives, in our socio- 
economic relations and in political norms. 
The cry for more freedom, more demo- 
cracy, more socialism, more sex-equality, 
more technocracy, more industrialization, 
more careers, more food, more health, 
more culture, — no matter under what 
slogans — has got to be embodied in new 
educational creeds. 

Some amount of political freedom or 
democracy, be it stressed, has already 
been achieved. Industrialization and 
technocratic modernization have also 
been consummated to a certain extent. 
Feminism and equalization between the 
sexes is likewise somewhat of a social 
reality. No less noteworthy is the 
emergence of peasants and workingmen 
as self-conscious social forces. It is on 
the platform of these achievements and 



con summations, — howsoever elementary 
and small, — that the educational creed 
will have to be re-made. Creative dis- 
equilibrium is called upon today to forge 
a new educational creed furnished with 
its novel orientations and urges. An 
educational creed such as may somewhat 
satisfy the new ilan de la vie and 
stimulate the present socio-cultural 
Gestalt is being formulated in the 
following statement in twelve articles, 
which is to be taken not as an alterna- 
tive, but as a supplement to the Sikshd- 
nushasana of the Swadeshi period. 

I. Re. Students 

1. Health Examination of boys and 
girls ought to be one of the functions of 
every educational institution. The 
Department of Public Health will have 
to co-operate with the school authorities 
in the matter of providing for the doctors 
and dentists and their clinics. 

2. Physical Exercise and Military 
Training will have to be provided for in 
every school for boys or girls. A full- 
time instructor for these subjects as well 
as a well-equipped gymnasium are to be 
treated as indispensable necessities at 
each institution. The Municipalities 
and Union Boards ought to be interest- 
ed in the maintenance of this depart- 
ment of the schools in their respective 
jurisdictions. 

3. Training in Tools and Implements 
adapted to the local arts and crafts, old 
and new, as well as to the domestic 
requirements is to be imparted to both 
boys and girls without distinction of 
caste, creed or parental occupation and 
income. The provision of a competent 
teacher of tools as well as a workshop at 
each school should be one of the charges 
on the budgets of the local business 
houses, industrial establishments, bank- 
ing institutions etc. The Industries 
Department of the Government ought 
also to be interested in this item. 
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4. Tiffin ought to be supplied to boys 
and girls by every school. A small fee 
may be charged, if and when necessary. 

II. Re. Teaching Staff 

1. Minimum Wage principles ought 
to be adopted at every school in regard 
to the payments for the teaching staff. 
The salaries will have to be constantly 
adjusted to the local prices and rents. 

2 Shorter Hours should be regarded 
as indispensable for teachers in the 
interest of their teaching efficiency as 
well as physical strength and health. 

3. Decent Conditions of work ought 
to be promoted in the school atmos- 
phere. The rights and obligations of the 
different members of the teaching staff 
vis-a-vis one another as well as vis-a-vis 
the members of the governing bodies 
should be definitely laid down and 
normally acted upon in the daily round 
of duties. 

4. Trade Unions of industrial workers 
should be the models in spirit to be 
followed by the teachers 5 associations 
with a view to the realization of the 
above and other objects in a smooth and 
systematic manner. 

III. Re . Society 

1. The Social Service rendered by 
teaching (primary, secondary, collegiate 
or university) as a function, vocation, 
calling or profession is neither higher nor 
lower than that by cultivation, cooking, 
unskilled or skilled work in plantations, 
mines or factories, fine arts, literary 
activities, scientific research, journalism, 
legal or medical practice, clerical labour, 
and public administration or other 
liberal services, high or low. 

2. Educational Conscription should 
be enforced by every collegian, male or 
female, as a moral discipline upon him- 
self or herself. This should take the 
form of at least one year’s service to the 
cause of primary education for boys and 



girls in one’s neighbourhood. The 
success of Bengal’s campaign against 

illiteracy or movement for adult educa- 

* 

tion will depend substantially on this 
kind of self-denying ordinance and 
constructive patriotism. 

3. Industrial and Commercial Estab- 
lishments ought to reserve some Ishwar- 
Vritti (gifts to God) in their regular 
budgets in order to help forward the 
school funds for laboratory, workshop, 
museum, radio, film, excursions, etc. 
The scholars turned out of the schools 
are the future workingmen, engineers, 
clerks, etc. of these business houses. In 
the interest of their own efficiency in- 
dustrial and commercial establishments 
should therefore make it a point to 
render financial support to the educa- 
tional institutions especially in their 
departments of tools, implements, and 
apparatuses. 

4. The Government’s Health, Indus- 
try, and Finance Departments will have 
to co-operate substantially with the 
Education Department and the Univer- 
sities in regard to the co-ordination and 
rationalization of the country’s educa- 
tional welfare, comprising as it ultimate- 
ly must the scheme of universal free 
education. It is already too late in the 
day for the Government Departments to 
plead the paucity of funds whenever the 
problem of the vital interests of the 
teeming millions comes up for considera- 
tion. They will be compelled more and 
more to recognize that the very first 
charge on the public finances is just the 
education, health and efficiency services 
for these millions before which all other 
items of public administration ought to 
retire into the background. 

The new Educational Creed will have 
to equip the masses and the classes of 
Bengal for greater freedom and demo- 
cracy. It ought to be conducive to the 
promotion of industrialization and 
technocracy on a much more extensive 
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scale than at present available. Larger 
doses of equality between the sexes as 
regards vocation and legal rights are to 
be among the objectives of this recons- 
tructed creed. And finally, this educa- 
tional planning should be capable of 
expanding the effective power and 
augmenting the material and cultural 
happiness of the peasants and the 
workers. 

It has been observed before that some 
doses of freedom and democracy are 
being enjoyed by the people. The 
government of the country has become 
the people’s affair in certain proportions. 
The socio-political pattern of India has 
been moving peopleward. This is a 
desirable consummation both from the 
educational and other standpoints. 

But I am not one of those who would 
like to depend for every item in a 
planning, economic, cultural, pedagogic 
or otherwise, exclusively or preponder- 
antly upon state initiative or state 
control. Those, however, who believe in 
itatisme , i.e., in appealing to the state or 
utilizing the state machinery in season 
and out of season are at liberty to do 
so. 

To me the basic foundation of 
freedom, democracy and socialism, in 
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education and culture as in politics, is 
self-help, self-direction, individual initia- 
tive and individual creativeness. 
Creative individualism is the life-blood 
of my man as a. moral agent. In regard 
to the new educational creed promulgat- 
ed today, therefore, as in regard to the 
old of a generation ago I call upon 
everybody who is anybody in the country 
not to look to state aid in the first inst- 
ance or in the second instance, but to 
energize independently and strive indi- 
vidually as often and as long as possible 
without support from the governmental 
authorities. 

It is chiefly in individual exertions and 
independent strivings that the bed-rock 
of moral and spiritual values like educa- 
tion, freedom, democracy or socialism 
can be firmly established. For all 
pedagogic patriots, i.e., self-sacrificing 
workers in the field of educational ad- 
vance, then, my watchword for quite a 
long time is to be : “Struggle forward 
— individually by all means, collectively 
if possible, — through hindrances, diffi- 
culties, failures, and disappointments.” 
Today as in 1905 Bengal wants once 
again “Pioneers, O Pioneers !”, — to 
develop whose preparatory reform activ- 
ities the state may be induced subse- 
quently to exercise its final role. 



REASON AND INTUITION 

(A Defence) 

By V. SlJBRAHMANYA IYER, 

Retired Registrar , Mysore University 



1. <f I believe in Reason and follow 

Reason .” 

2. “We should follow Reason." 

8. “Whether we declare it boldly, 
clearly, or not, it is evident that 
here we appeal to Reason . ” 

4. “We need Reason to drive out all 

old superstitions Be ever 

ready for new Truths. Fools are 
they who would drink brackish 
water from a well that their fore- 
fathers have digged and would 
not drink pure water from a well 
that others have digged !” 

5. “It is better that mankind should 

become atheist by following 
Reason than blindly believe in 
two hundred millions of Gods on 
the authority of anybody.” 

6. “Is it not tremendously blasphem- 

ous to believe against Reason ?” 

7. “On Reason we must have to lay 

our foundation.” 

8. “Inspiration (intuition?) always 

comes to fulfil Reason and is in 
harmony with it.” 

9. “Only those portions of them (The 

Vedas) which agree with Reason 
are to be accepted as authority.” 

10. “Personally I take as much of the 

Vedas as agrees with Reason. 
Many of our philosophers have 
taken this view.” 



6 . 



Prof. P. S. Naidu, M.A., has every 
right “To pull down”, as he says in the 
last April number of Prabuddha Bharat a , 
“The foundations. . . . that support 
the bogey of the superiority of Reason. 
.... so that the superstructure will 
tumble down to dust of its own accord.” 
Let him by all means pull down the 
foundations of Reason and also crush to 
dust poor mortals like me who seek 
shelter under it, humbly following our 
revered master Swami Vivekananda. 
Our consolation will be that we shall 
get crushed when our revered master is. 
If Swami Vivekananda had not known 
‘English’ I would not have attempted 
to make any defence against so powerful 
a professor as Mr. Naidu. For he 
would have smashed me to smithereens 
by saying that Swami Vivekananda 
never relied on ‘Reason’. And I have 
ventured to reply because the foolish 
cap of Reason fits me though my name 
is not mentioned by Prof. Naidu. 

It is not our revered Swamiji alone 
whose support I seek here. Our greater 
guru Sri Ramakrishna also has definite- 
ly indicated the supremacy of Buddhi or 
Reason. But I shall quote from him 
only to those that seek ‘Truth’ for 
‘Truth’s sake’. But our greatest guru 
Lord Sree Krishna Himself is resnonsi- 



11. “If a man wants to be a rationalist ble for the Sin ot havin « made Reason 



and satisfy his Reason it is here 
(in Vedanta) that he can find the 

most rational ideas ” 

'What we want is Western Science 
coupled with Vedanta.” 

— Swami Vivekananda. 



supreme. 

On the express authority of Prof . P. S. 
Naidu himself and also on that of the 
best Sanskrit and English authors known 
to me I have rendered in the following 
passages ‘Buddhi’ into ‘ Reason 9 . 
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These references are to the Bhagavad 
Gita : — 

1. What should a man finally seek 

refuge in? Reason. 2-49. 

2. What enables one to overcome all 

delusions or ignorance? Reason. 
2-52. 

3. What is it which if lost man is 

utterly ruined ? Reason. 2-63. 

4. What in man should on no account 

be unsettled or confounded ? 
Reason. 3-2C. 

5. Which is supreme among man’s 

faculties? Reason. 3-42. 

6. What is that which can grasp the 

Infinite Joy of the Ultimate 
Reality ? Reason. 6-21. 

7. What is that in the absence of 

which the immutable nature of 
the Highest remains unknown ? 
Reason. 7-24. 

8. What is the highest reward that 

God himself gives to His most 
favourite devotees ? Reason. 
10-10. 

9. What in man enables him to attain 

the most profound Knowledge, 
that of the Lord? Reason. 
12-8 to 14. 

10. What is that which if untrained and 

perverted one cannot see the Self 
(Reality or Truth) ? Reason. 
18-16. 

11. What is that which enables one to 

know what is ignorance (bondage) 
and what is knowledge (libera- 
tion) ? Reason. 18-30. 

12. What is it that one should finally 

resort to so that one may attain 
the Supreme Reality? Reason. 
18-57. 

Let me now turn to still higher autho- 
rities, the Upanishads. 

What is it that enables one to see the 
Atman or Brahman? “He (Atman) is 
seen by subtle seers with the keenest (or 

% 4 

superior) Reason. Katha Up. 3-12. 



What is the highest help that we pray 
for in seeking the Ultimate Reality? 
Reason. 

“May He endow us with clear 

Reason .” 

Swet. Up. 3-4 & 5-8. 

It is needless to lengthen this list 
further. On the importance of ‘Reason’ 
I could quote hundreds of references 
from standard works like the Maha- 

bharata, Sree Bhagavata and other 

works literary and Vedantic. So let 
me wind up, by quoting a passage from 
the most authoritative English transla- 
tion of a passage from one of the 
greatest of ancient philosophers of India. 
Whoever knows anything of Indian 

Philosophy can spot it at once. 

“Some conceited philosophers hold 
that Reason cannot grasp the Self, as 
He is formless, and that therefore the 
Devotion of Right Knowledge is impos- 
sible of attainment .... Yes, it is un- 
attainable to those .... who have not 
been initiated by Gurus , who have not 
learift and studied the Vedanta and 
whose Reason is quite engrossed and 

.... who have not been trained in 
the right source of Knowledge”. 

Let it be remembered that I have 
quoted so many only because Reason — 
not intuition — makes me do so. 

Here let me add if the learned and 
mighty professor had been taught by 
Vedantic gurus he would have seen what 
the essence of all Hindu prayers is. Or, 
if he had become a full-fledged Sannya- 
sin of the type of Swami Vivekananda, — 
not an amateur — of the Sree Rama- 
krishna Order he would have at once 
spotted the same. Indian ‘ philosophy 9 
does not make its final appeal anywhere 
to anything but Reason (Buddhi) though 
Indian theology, Indian scholasticism, 
Indian mysticism (Yoga) finally rely 
upon Revelations, authorities, intuitions 
and ecstatic visions, which constitute the 
adamantine rock on which Prof. Naidu 
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takes his unshakeable seat, when he pulls 
down our weak ‘Foundations of Reason’. 
Further he flinches not to attack even 
the Upanishads and Brahma Sutras with 
Commentaries when they refer to Reason . 
With reference to the description of 
“Reason as Charioteer ” he says, “When 
this misleading conception is divested of 
all its glamorous poetry we find it 
riddled with many fallacies.” How has 
he exposed the fallacies? There is not 
one word in his article to indicate the 
meaning of Reason, i.e., to show us what 
he understands by the term Reason. 
All that he says is “Reason which 
depends upon intelligence .... and 
the intellect, thus becomes a slave to 
intuition.” Is the meaning of Reason 
thus known? I ‘ depend 9 upon my 
salary. Am I known when my salary — 
the rupees, annas and pies — I get is 
known ? Is there one word in the whole 
article of Prof. Naidu to show what 
Reason means? Without any meaning 
for the word Reason of what use are 
such statements as the following? 

“Reason has given a poor self- 
damaging account of herself. ...” 
“The champions of Reason will give up 
mere repetition of the word and dogmatic 
assertion about its omnipotence.” “We 
have to transcend Reason .” “Reason, 
the omnipotent — had its downfall.” 
“Reason is self-contradictory.” And he 
quotes some recent writers who do not 
define Reason . 

But the most interesting feature of all 
his condemnations is with reference to 
the Aristotelian Logic and other Logics, 
the Laws of thought as known to 
Europe. He says not a word about 
Reason as known to Indian Thinkers . 
But any student of Vedanta knows that 
Logic or Tarka or Nyaya Vaiseshika is 
declared incompetent to get at the 
highest Truth or Reality, not only in the 
Brahma Sutras, but also in the Upani- 
afaads and other Ved antic works. No 



Vedantin seems to hold that Brahman 
is established by Tarka, though Tarka 
is of the greatest use in some other 
spheres of knowledge. And no Vedanta 
has condemned Reason or Buddhi ! And 
no Rationalist or Scientist even in the 
West seems to say that the Ultimate 
Truth is known by logical Reasoning. 
No doubt, science marks only the first 
step in the search after truth. But to 
ignore even the first step is only to pre- 
pare for a fall or failure. Prof. Naidu 
has evidently confounded Philosophical 
Reason with Logical Reason, which is 
applied only to a part of existence or 
experience. It is this latter kind of 
Reason that the West is familiar with. 
Whereas, Philosophical Reason compre- 
hends the whole of existence or experi- 
ence, which the West does not yet know 
fully and for which Western Reason and 
Science are certainly preparing the way. 

As the Semanticists have pointed out 
such Philosophical disquisitions without 
exact and precise meanings for words are 
“Blab-Blab-Blab \ 

Finally, let me again seek the protec- 
tion of my master Swami Vivekananda. 
He says, “The Christian claims that his 
religion is the only true religion. . . . 
The Muhammadan makes the same 
claim. . . . How is this to be decided ? 
Then we have to admit that there is 
something more universal. Something 
higher which can judge between the 
strength of the inspirations (Intuitions?) 
of different nations. . . . Here we 
appeal to Reason .” 

Now, Prof. Naidu thinks that ‘he is 
right 9 . I think ‘I am right 9 . And 
various philosophers in Europe and India 
differ, each thinking himself to be right, 
even as to the meaning of Truth and 
Reality. How is this to be decided ? 
Prof. Naidu, the lntuitionist, will declare 
what he intuits is Truth and that I am 
in error. I may say or anyone else may 
say that what I intuit or he intuits is 
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truth. irfany philosophers in the Euro- 
pean Continent and in England told me 
personally, when I was there, that 
common Truth as such, cannot be 
reached much less defined, and that such 
Truth was not within the ken of Philo- 
sophy. Prof. Naidu is in good company 
in this respect. But if he wishes to 
decide once for all, he must follow the 
intuitionists just as enthusiastic men of 
religion do, and as all such philosophers 
or scientists as rely more on intuitions 
than on truth verified , attempt to do, 
i.e., murder those that differ. So, the 



only course that Prof. Naidu could adopt 
is to murder me or to teach me to murder 
him. If this be not the course aimed 
at by him, he has but to seek the guid- 
ance of the Scientists at first, then the 
Upanishads and Swami Vivekananda, 
i.e., “Follow Reason”. My dear Reader, 
pray, remember always the words “Be 
but contemptuous of Reason and Science, 
the highest gifts of man, and you have 
given yourself over to Satan and must 
perish l” Goethe. “Buddhi Nashat Pra- 
nashyati” — (When Reason is ‘crushed’, 
ruin seizes thee.) Lord Krishna. 



THE MYTH OF OVER-POPULATION 

By Prof. K. S. Srikantan, M.A. 

[In view of the forthcoming census, the closely-reasoned thesis of Prof. Srikantan 
is of more than ordinary interest, for it throws light on an important question which has 
its bearing on political and economic problems.— Ed.] 



It is maintained by many economists 
that India to-day is over-populated. 

f 

This view has become so popular that 
we find the country charged with an 
atmosphere of pessimism. Everywhere 
one can see unwanted children, unwill- 
ing mothers and unhappy fathers.* It 
is really unfortunate that an unhappy 
country like India should have been 
made more unhappy by such half-baked 
theories which, as will be shown pre- 
sently, cannot stand a moment’s scien- 
tific investigation. India is not over- 
populated, and as a matter of fact her 
population has begun to show a 
tendency towards decline. At such 
a time it is really amusing to be told 
that the country has more people than 
it can conveniently support. 

It is claimed by the economists that 
the population of India would reach the 
peak figure of 400 millions by 1941 and 

* See “ Neo-Malthusianism and Generative 
Egoism” by K> S, Srikantan. Ecu, Confer- 
ence : 1985, 



that would mean for India a population 
far in excess of the optimum number. 
Very few have dared to question the 
accuracy of this estimate. India is 
notorious for her lack of statistical 
materials. The eminent authors of the 
scheme for an Economic Census of India 
quote with approval the statement of 
the Census Commissioner that the vital 
statistics of India are well known to be 
defective. Again those who are apt to 
rely too much on statistics will do well 
to remember the observation of Sir 
Josiah Stamp in his interesting article 
on “Human Nature in Statistics” : — 
“The individual source of the statistics 
may easily be the weakest link. Harold 
Cox tells a story of his life as a young 
man in India. He quoted some statis- 
tics of a judge, an Englishman, and a 
very good fellow. His friend said : 
‘Cox, when you are a bit older, you 
will not quote Indian statistics with that 
assurance. The Government are very 
keen on amassing statistics — they col- 
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lect them, add them, raise them to the 
nth power, take the cube root and pre- 
pare wonderful diagrams. But what 
you must never forget is that every one 
of those figures comes fn the first in- 
stance from the Chowt(k)ydar (village 
watchman), who just puts down what 
he damn pleases.* We suppose that 
such a Chowkidar was responsible for 
recording child-birth as a cause of death 
among men, as mentioned in the 
Madras Census Report. Sir Albion 
Bannerjee described to the East India 
Association a similar experience of how 
a clerk put down what he pleased.” In 
vital statistics, again we have not 
advanced beyond the crude stage of 
recording births and deaths. 

Even granting that the population 
would reach 400 millions, it is open for 
us to ask whether that should need cause 
any alarm. India is a country with 
the oldest possible history. Records are 
profuse to prove that she was, inhabited 
by many thousands even an those days. 
Even granting that she had a popula- 
tion of only one million in 1 A.D., the 
present 400 millions does not mean a 
very alarming increase — for after all it 
works out to be a small percentage. 
But we know that there were kings in 
ancient India whose army alone num- 
bered 1 million. We are however on 
surer ground when we come to the 
period of Akbar. Moreland in his book 
‘India at the death of Akbar* estimates 
the population of India to be 100 mil- 
lions in 1590. The total evolution up 
to 1981 yields the figure 858 millions. 
This means that the increase has been 
8.5 times during a period of 841 years. 
The British population rose from 
8,898,000 in 1801 to 41,081,000 in 1987. 
This is, as is clear, an increment of more 
than 4.6 times in 136 years. Even if 
the Indian population rose up to 400 
millions in 1941, the growth would be 
only 4 times in 341 years starting from 



1590. The total Indian growth is 4 
times by the side of more than 8 times 
in the British population trend. The 
period covered is some 340 years for 
each region. In the paper on “La 
Population de terre et des continents”, 
presented to the International Congress 
on Population at Paris, 1987, Halbwachs 
observes that from 1650 to 1929 the 
population of the world has more than 
quadrupled in less than three centuries, 
but that the population of Europe has 
almost quintupled during the same 
period. India’s growth rate would thus 
appear to be lower not only than that 
of Europe but even than that of the 
world in general. Altogether, there is 
no ground for believing that the actual 
growth of population or the rate of 
natural increase exhibits any menacing 
features in India. 

It is curious, however, that Indian 
demographists and statisticians either 
ignore this reality or do not care to 
attach any importance to it in their 
discussions. An instance may be cited. t 
The birth-rate for British India is given 
by J. H. Russell and K. C. K. E. Raja 
in the paper on “The Population Prob- 
lem in India”, published in the Indian 
Journal of Medical Research (Calcutta, 
October 1935, p. 558), as follows : — 



Period 




Rate 


1901-1910 


• • • 


... 38 


1911-1920 


• ♦ • 


... 37 


1921-1930 


• ♦ • 


... 35 


1931 


• •• 


... 35 


1932 


• • • 


... 34 


1933 


• « • 


... 34 



Evidently the birth-rate has declined. 
But the authors maintain that it “has 
been more or less stationary.” In the 
subsequent paper, “A Forecast of Popu- 
lation in India at the Census of 1941,” 

t See Indian Economic Journal : Jan., 

1940. 
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for the same journal (April, 1987, 
p. 1185) one of these authors has quoted 
the same figures and observes, again, 
that the “birth-rate has been more or 
less steady from the beginning of the 
century." 

In a country like India where statis- 
tical materials are anything but accu- 
rate, no conclusion can be drawn from 
such sources. It is one of the tragedies 
of statistical science that when it teaches 
us to put 2 and 2 together it does not 
give us, the faculty of seeing that we 
do not put two and three together to 
make 4 4 But there are certain features 
in India’s population which drive us to 
certain unassailable conclusions. It is 
only too well known that the growth of 
population in a country depends more 
upon the number of women than upon 
the number of men. India is one of 
those countries where the number of 
women is less than the number of men. 
In 1981 for the whole of India, there 
were only 940 females to 1,000 males. 
We believe that this is one of the lowest 
figures in the world. What is more 
significant, this fall in the proportion of 
females to males has been steadily going 
on since 1901.* This itself is enough 
to make us question the validity of the 
conclusions drawn by the Economists. 
To this we might add the net reproduc- 
tion theory of Prof. Kuczynski and 
others. To these people the old methods 
of calculating population are meaning- 
less. L. J. Dublin and A. J. Lotka 
have made this very clear in their paper 
“On the true rate of Natural increase" 
in the Journal of the American Statistic- 
al Association. This view is strongly 
supported by Kuczynski. According to 
him, the ordinary Census birth-rate 
(yearly births per 1,000 inhabitants) has 
no reference to the age composition of 

X B. P. Adarkar. 

* Economic Problems of Modern India : 
Ed. by Kadha Kama! Mukerjee. 



the people. It might be useful only if 
the age composition of the population 
and in particular the proportion of 
women at child-bearing age does not 
change. The correct birth-rate can be 
computed by showing the “average 
number of girls born to woman who 
lives through child-bearing age." This 
age is between 15 and 45 in Kuczynski’s 
calculations. But the League of Nations 
in the Annuaire Statistique for 1987-88 
has taken the period from 15 to 50 for 
the reproductive age. 

Now the “gross reproduction rate" 
would be the number of female children 
(i.e., future mothers) likely to be borne 
by 1,000 women of the reproductive age. 
But many women die between the ages 
of 15 and 45 (or 50). Hence the gross 
reproduction rates have to be corrected 
with the aid of life-tables in order to 
arrive at “net reproduction rates." 
The net rates are necessarily below the 
gross rates, the difference depending on 
the mortality of women in the various 
age-groups. A “net reproduction rate" 
of 1,000 (i.e., 1,000 girls born to 1,000 
women living between 15 and 45 or 50) 
is just sufficient to maintain the popula- 
tion figure in the long run. 

Many of the countries are in a position 
to furnish such figures. But it is not 
possible for India to do so. Hence the 
corresponding trend cannot be exhibited 
from the Indian side in order to explain 
India’s position in international demo- 
graphy. Be it observed, however, that 
countries like Japan, South Africa, 
Portugal, Canada, Italy, Bulgaria, 
Poland, Holland, Finland and Hungary 
are above 1,000 ranging from 1,571 to 
1,008. The following countries are 
below the 1,000 level, namely, U.S.A. 
(0,961), Australia, New Zealand, 
Denmark, France (0,866), Latvia, 
Norway, Great Britain (0,760), Germany 
(0,757), Sweden and Esthonia (0,728). 
The countries of the second group are 
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tending to get depopulated. As for the 
first group, the countries may be said 
to be just maintaining themselves in 
demographic strength. There is no 
special ease for over-population. To 
which group India belongs, it is not 
possible as yet to assert. India how- 
ever cannot be placed under the first 
group, for we know that out of 1,000 
females born, only 483 reach the age of 
15, and only 238 the age of 45; only 
238 women, therefore, are expected to 
pass through the whole of the reproduc- 
tive cycle. The corresponding figures 
for England are 798 and 683 respective- 
ly; for Japan 745 and 550; and for 
Sweden 867 and 708. These figures 
refer to the years 1901-10. The 1931 
Indian figures show some improvement. 
There has been still greater improve- 
ment in the West; and the opinion is 
now entertained that the “figures do 
not leave a margin for further reduc- 
tion of mortality during the reproduc- 
tive period.” We have also to take 
into account the large number of 
widows — 16 per cent of the women of 
the reproductive age — who do not 
participate in parenthood. Therefore, 
with our number of female survivors 
and of widows, it would be necessary 
that the specific fertility rates should 
be about twice those of the Western 
countries if we are to have the same 
net reproduction rate. We doubt very 
much whether such high specific fertil- 
ity rates at all prevail in India. We 
know that the general fertility rate, 
that is the number of births per 1,000 
women of the reproductive group, has 
been only 166 to 176 during the last 
8 years. We are not aware that this 
rate is regarded as particularly high. 
In fact potential mothers are getting 
less and less.t 

t See Eco. Journal , Jan., 1940, for a 
fuller discussion. 
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Again let us apply the test of the 
Swedish statistician Sundbarg. Ac- 
cording to him where the population is 
growing, the number in the age-group 
0-15 is much greater than the number 
in the age-group 50 and over, but 
where it is stationary the numbers in 
these two age groups approach equality. 
To be more precise, the youngest of the 
3 groups must be double the eldest, if 
the population is to continue to grow. 
Just short of that point it may be 
stationary. The actual figures of Sund- 
barg’s theoretical types as quoted by 
Whipple are, in a progressive popula- 
tion, 40 and 10 for the youngest and 
the eldest group respectively; and 88 
and 17 respectively in a stationary 
population. Now it is clear that Sund- 
barg’s categories need some adjustment 
before they are applied to India. The 
idea underlying these three divisions is 
to compare the children, the adults, and 
the old men in any given population. 
Sir Edward Gait, therefore, was right 
when he took “the age group 15-40 
instead of 15-50 as Sundbarg has done, 
partly because old age comes on quicker 
in India, and partly because this corres- 
ponds more closely to the reproductive 
period of life.” Taking, therefore, the 
3 categories, “0-15”, “15-40” and “40 
and over”, we get according to the 
census of 1931, the following figures. 

0-15 ... ... 139,606,414 

15-40 ... ... 143,799,004 

40 and over ... 66,353,900 

Total ... 349,759,318 

It will be seen that the youngest age 
group is slightly in excess of twice the 
oldest. The relation in short is more 
similar to the proportions of a stationary 
type than to those of the progressive 
type. 

To this we might also add the theory 
based on logistic curves. This was 
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established by Verhulst the Belgian 
mathematician in 1888. It was redis- 
covered by the American biologist, 
Pearl in 1920.* In his Biology of 
Population Growth (London 1926, p. 22) 
Pearl describes this law in the most 
elaborate manner. According to this 
law every cycle or phase of culture is 
marked by the growth of population 
along the same line. At first the 
increase is rather slow. Then it 
becomes rapid fot a certain period. 
Later it becomes slow again. And 
finally it becomes stationary. In 1927 
Jainisch published his Das Exponen- 
tialgesetz als Grundlage einer verglei- 
chenden Biologie (Berlin) in which the 
logistic curve was demonstrated in 
biological phenomena independently 
and without knowledge of Pearl’s work. 
In Pearl’s judgment every attempt to 
calculate the future trends of population 



on the hypothesis of a growth rate pre- 
valent during a certain period is falla- 
cious. According to the logistic curve 
the growth rate is bound to be different 
in different periods in each cycle or 
phase. The damping factors must be 
recognized. No rate can be postulated 
to continue indefinitely to manifest 
itself undiminished. Indian population 
only too closely conforms to the logistic 
curve. In short the population time 
curve in India is asymptotic to a finite 
value of population. 

Enough has been said in the above 
paragraphs to prove that India is 
neither “absolutely” nor “relatively 
over-populated. The causes of her 
poverty are to be seen elsewhere and it 
is wrong to shunt the car of reason on 
a false track by the creation of a bogey 
based on absolutely inaccurate and 
insufficient statistics. 
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SANTAYANA : AN ADVANCE TOWARDS AN 

EVOLUTIONARY UNIVERSE 

By Anil Kumar Sarkar, M.A. 

[The first part of this article appeared in the Prabuddha Bharata of March 1940 .— Ed.] 



From the consideration of forms let 
us now pass on to the consideration of 
the origin of organisms, as such con- 
siderations are very closely related. 

But before going on to the con- 
sideration of the origin of organisms, 
it becomes necessary for us to form a 
clear idea of events, existence, flux, 
essence, matter or substance, order 
of sequence, and the realization of all 
of them in their respective forms. 
They are being considered afresh only 
to render clear the idea of the ‘order of 
sequence’ in the flux of events. An 
event is a ‘portion’ of the flux of 
existence. Existence is no existence 
unless there is flux in it. There can 



be no fiux without the flowing of 
matter or substance into a focus or 
centre. The centre in which the matter 
flows is the existence. It is a momen- 
tary existence. We might call it a 
particular existence. But this exis- 
tence means nothing if it does not 
realize an essence, for after all 3 an 
essence is realised in an ‘event’, which 
is a particular existence. But as the 
event is only a portion of existence, it 
is always in the flux of existence. It 
cannot claim to have any reality with- 
out the flux. All realization of essences 
is in a form. This ‘form’ is always a 
‘perspective’ and is open to human 
observation and experience. So it has 
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a descriptive value, and hence it 
belongs to the realm of truth. So in 
a particular event, an essence is 
realized in a ‘form 5 , and this is a ‘pers- 
pective 5 , but since it is in flux, some- 
thing of it remains still for realization. 

This consideration of the realization 
of an ‘essence 5 in an event, points out 
its aspect of ‘particularity 5 , but we also 
know that in that event the ‘total 
essence 5 is not realized, and for the 
‘total realization 5 we have to pass 
on to other events, t.e., we have to 
take the events in flux. We have to 
pass on to the beyond, to the realm 
beyond our experience. Though our 
attitude is sceptical always, we must 
not be over sceptical, for it is a fact 
that the ‘essence 5 in a particular event 
is not fully realized. This takes us to 
the consideration of the essence in its 
‘universal aspect 5 . It takes us to con- 
sider the events in flux, for that alone 
reveals the true character of ‘exis- 
tence 5 , and also of the ‘essences 5 . It 
reveals to us the ‘order 5 of sequence, 
or the passage of events. A particular 
type of essence is realized in an order 
of events. This consideration of the 
‘order 5 , reveals to us the passage of 
the events, essences and existences 
pointing out their universal aspect. 
This is the consideration of the ‘pro- 
gressive 5 realization of an essence. 
This involves the passage of events, 
shifting from one existence to another, 
one moment to another. This is 
nothing but the progressive realization 
of an essence by the ‘order 5 in which 
the moments arise and vanish. This 
‘order 5 is the ‘trope 5 . So the ‘essence 5 
is realized in a ‘form 5 , but since it is 
not wholly realized there, it is realized 
‘progressively 5 in other ‘forms 5 in an 
‘order 5 and that ‘order 5 is the ‘trope 5 , 
so ‘trope 5 is the ‘order 5 of the realiza- 
tion of the essences in varied forms. 
Here the ‘essence 5 is seen under the 



‘form of eternity 5 , or in its aspect of 
universality, as distinguished from its 
particular realization in the ‘form 5 of 
an event. Here we mark the ‘order 5 
of the realization, hence we see the 
‘universality 5 or the ‘eternity 5 of the 
realization. Here the ‘essence 5 of the 
‘sequence 5 of events is seen under the 
‘form of eternity 5 , and since ‘existence 5 
has realized that ‘essence , 5 that 
‘essence 5 in that particular situation or 
event, has descriptive value, and for 
this particularity, it belongs to the 
realm of truth. 

From this it is evident that the 
‘trope 5 which is the essence seen in the 
form of eternity, i.e., in the aspect of 
the ‘type of sequence 5 , is not a ‘per- 
spective 5 , because not particular, not 
a mere essence realized, but an order of 
essence progressively realized, not 
relative to any point of view or per- 
spective, nor specious or momentary. 
It is purely ‘formal 5 , i.e., ‘universal 5 , 
as running on to further essences or 
realizations. As this ‘order 5 cannot 
be observed or experienced as a per- 
spective, it can only claim to be a 
historical truth, without being a 
historical impression, i.e., a particular 
event.* 

Perspectives, being ‘appearances 5 , 
can never arise without the underlying 
essence, fot in that case there will be 
no inner core. The existence drags the 
essence by a sort of rope, and makes 
it manifest as ‘appearance 5 . Flux is 
realization of the intrinsic variability 
underlying essence. So the flux is 
tracing some path along the realm of 
essence as realizing the essence in 
order, and at every point realizes an 
essence. Each moment enriches the 
flux with essence or intrinsic quality, 
so there is some “transformation of 
substance which flows through it and 

* Vide, The Realm of Matter, pp. 102-108. 
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unites it in a determinate trope with its 
antecedents and its consequents. ”t 

So when the event is analysed we 
have to look before and after, that is, 
along the path of change. We have to 
observe it, and that reveals a ‘trope’, 
but the ‘trope’ must span all existence 
and extend endlessly, otherwise con- 
tinuity cannot be grasped. But as the 
‘trope’ pervades all events and exist- 
ences, and is never presented as a 
‘perspective’, it remains unknown in 
the sense that the mind cannot pursue 
or see it, for it is never ‘existentially’ 
known. Mind is only satisfied in the 
passing aspect of the ‘trope’, it follows 
the chase only, and observes the 
‘forms’ they assume. It is a life in 
the fiux of existence. 

The ‘trope’ is not exhaustive, for it 
follows the path of fiux. Though the 
‘trope’ is not a perspective, we cannot 
deny its reality. That would be dog- 
matic scepticism. It is our faith in 
the realm beyond our perceptual ex- 
perience. It reveals to us the inner 
core of reality, the essences in their 
formal and universal aspects. With- 
out a belief in such universal aspect 
of this realm of fiux, life, experience, 
art, morality and philosophy cannot 
claim any validity from us. It gives 
us deeper . insights into reality. It 
lands us to the region unknown, but 
full of the warmths of the surging and 
streaming matter. It makes us some- 
what sceptical, but takes us to the 
heart of flux, it conducts us to the 
deeper worlds, and reveals to us the 
permanent elements of the universe. 

t 

These tropes, being the formal aspects 
of existences, cannot be the existences 
themselves. They all belong to the 
region of the Platonic Ideas. All 
Ideals therefore, stand for the tropes. 
Human mind devotes itself to the 

f The Realm of Matter , p. 103. 



pursuit of the tropes. There is indeed 
a lure for such a pursuit. This lure is 
nothing but an attempt to conquer our 
animal life with reason, with definition, 
with selection. To quote Santayana: 
“The realm of matter, for the mora- 
lised spirit, seems to exist only to be 
mastered, to be reformed, to be paint- 
ed. Such is indeed its moral function 
in man, in so far as he profits by its 
economy. Profit, or the hope of it, 
rules the thrifty mind, not only in 
religion, where the edifying aspect of 
things is deputed to be their essence, 
but also in science, where the most 
august philosophers, in order to judge 
between true and false theories, often 
employ the childish criterion of simpli- 
city. The flux, however, is not subject 
to these subjections; and only a specu- 
lative spirit, after much discipline, can 
learn to rejoice with it in its freedom. ”$ 

Our consideration of the ‘tropes’ only 
turned us to mark the ‘formal’ and ‘uni- 
versal’ aspect in the fiux of matter. 
They are the ‘permanent aspects’ of 
nature. The ‘tropes’ repeat, for the 
type or order of their movement bear 
the character of sameness, and this 
renders our experience possible. In this 
sense we can say that the ‘tropes’ are 
‘habits’ formed in the flux of matter. 
If we go deeper, we shall find that the 
whole universe is in motion, and in this 
philosophy we are directly concerned 
with nothing else than the life of matter. 
The ‘tropes’ which arise in the course of 
this life of matter, are meant for intro- 
ducing the ideal element in the flux of 
the universe. When the ‘tropes’ assume 
still more complications, or complexity, 
they become ‘psyches’. If observed 
deeply, it may be thought that the 
‘psyches’ are attempting to manifest 
themselves through the ‘tropes,’ for the 
whole life of nature is a process towards 

% The Realm of Matter, pp. 116-117. 
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the evolution or formation of organisms, 
and organisms are nothing but arriving 
at certain fixed habits in the course of 
natural flow, and they are capable of 
reproducing that habit ojice again. The 
‘tropes* are nothing but embryo organ- 
isms, without the power of reproduction 
in them, they are simply repeated 
occurrences having in them the universal 
element, which gives them a semblance 
of repetition. They are ‘types* in the 
evolutionary flow. 

From this treatment, it will be clear 
to us that P&yche, being an organism 
by itself, has a material basis of its own. 
The ‘trope*, being merely formal, is an 
ideal organism hinting at such perman- 
ent element of the universe. The 
analysis of the life of psyche will further 
point out that it is body and spirit 
combined. It has a material seat in the 
realm of matter, and has a spiritual life 
of its own. 

The consideration of the psyches, has 
taken us to the consideration of the 
human organisms. Here we can distin- 
guish two levels of life: the spirit and 
the psyche. The relation between spirit 
and the psyche, or the mind and body 
is the most important problem in philos- 
ophy. The evolutionary world-view of 
Santayana attempts to give a realistic 
interpretation to this, problem. To quote 
Santayana: “By spirit I understand 

the actual light of consciousness falling 
upon anything — the ultimate invisible 
emotional fruition of life in feeling and 
thought. On the other hand, by the 
psyche I understand a system of tropes, 
inherited or acquired, displayed by 
living bodies in their growth and 
behaviour. This psyche is the specific 
form of physical life, present and poten- 
tial, asserting itself in any plant or 
animal.** 1 Continuing further he says 
by hinting at the pla&tic character of 

1 The Realm of Matter, p. 189. 



this psyche, “Such a moving equilibrium 
is at once vital and material, these 
qualities not being opposed but coinci- 
dent. Some parcels of matter, called 
seeds, are predetermined to grow into 
organisms of a specific habit, producing 
similar seeds in their turn. Such a habit 
in matter is a psyche.** 2 

From this analysis of the character of 
the psyche, we may at once deduce the 
fact that the psyche is a compound 
life, both material and spiritual. It is 
material in a different sense. It is not 
merely the flux of matter, but fixed 
habit formed in that flux. It is a 
‘trope’, but not a simple trope, i.e., not 
merely a passing habit in the flow of 
nature, but a ‘redundant trope*, which 
is an organization or organism capable 
of propagating its ‘type* in the evolu- 
tionary process. It is such an organiza- 
tion which is not merely a system of 
tropes with a power of propagating its, 
type, but it is a living equilibrium from 
which all our thoughts and feelings 

radiate and its aim is to maintain this 

* 

equilibrium throughout. This defines 
our life of the psyche which is nothing 
but a perpetual attempt to keep up our 
mental synthesis and identity. The life 
of the psyche is a life of compromise 
between physical and psychical tenden- 
cies, between habit and idea, between 
passion and reason, between instinct or 
impulse and ideation. 

Though there is a constant fight 
between these apparently opposed 
tendencies in the life of the psyche, 
really they are not contrary forces. The 
life of reason is an attempt to bring 
about a harmony between those tenden- 
cies. So says Santayana : “It is there- 
fore by a complete illusion, though an 

excusable one, that the spirit denies its 

% 

material basis, and calls its body a 
prison or a tomb. The impediments 

8 Ibid., p. 189. 
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are real but mutual; and sometimes a 
second nucleus of passion or fleshliness 
rises against that nucleus which the 
spirit expresses, and takes the name of 
spirit in its turn. Every virtue and in 
particular knowledge and thought, have 
no other root in the world than the co- 
ordination of their organs with one 
another and with the material habitat. 
Certainly such a co-ordination could 
never arise except in a psyche: the 
psyche is another name for it : but 
neither could the psyche have any life 
to foster and depend, nor any instru- 
ments for doing so, if she were not 
a trope arising in a material flux, and 
enjoyed a visible dominance there more 
or less prolonged and extended .” 3 

The recognition of the material basis 
of our spiritual life, leads us to the 
further consideration of our life of the 
psyche. The psyche, being a trope or 
a mode of the flux of matter, has a great 
plasticity in it, and on account of it, 
there is the evolution and transforma- 
tion of psyches from the beginning. 
From this, it is. evident that the psyche 
contains the whole past in it, and the 
infinite possibilities are open to it. 
There is not only a change or reorgani- 
zation in its physical aspect, but there 
is a perpetual change and reorganiza- 
tion in its spiritual aspect. As the 
psyche constantly aims at adjustment 
to our mental and extramental life, it 
tries to maintain its equilibrium there 
also. It has a life of its own that is a 
life of inner experience and it has a 
relation with the external world. It 
has come in the evolutionary flow, but 
as it has its own life, which is a life 
of experience and adjustment, it is not 
a mere passive existent, but an active 
entity trying to attain perfection both 
in its experiential life and its life of 
adjustment. In fine the psyche has an 

* The Realm of Matter, pp. 147-148. 



inner and an outer life. The inner life 
is the life of the spirit, and the outer 
life is its relation with the external 
world. The outer life is concerned with 
perception. Viewed from the inner life 
of the psyche, it is probably never un- 
conscious, she always feels, in some 
vague emotional form, the inherent 
stress of her innumerable operations .” 4 

But if we consider further the inner 
life of the psyche, we shall find its inner 
consciousness or constant sensibility as 
nothing but a constant reciprocity 
between its inner experience and outer 
perception. It is also a form of adjust- 
ment and a maintenance of equilibrium. 
There would have been no consciousness 
without this functioning psyche. To 
quote Santayana : “ ‘Consciousness’ is 
a commentary on events in the language 
of essence; and while its light is con- 
templative, its movement and intent 
strictly obey the life of the psyche in 
which it is kindled. Hence the whole 
assertive or dogmatic force of intelli- 
gence, by which the spirit ventures to 
claim knowledge of outspread facts, and 
not merely to light up and inspect a 
given essence. This whole extraordi- 
nary pretension rests on a vital compul- 
sion, native to the body, imposing 
animal faith on a spirit in itself contem- 
plative, for in animals the organs are 
inevitably addressed to intercourse with 
relevant external things, as well as to 
internal growth and reproduction. 
Suspense outwards, towards an object 
not within her organism, is habitual to 
the psyche .” 6 

In this quotation we find that cons- 
ciousness in its own character is contem- 
plative or spiritual, but since it is 
kindled in a psyche, it has to depend 
on its material basis, otherwise our 
conscious life will not be a true descrip- 
tion of facts. It cannot be a commen- 

4 Ibtd v p. 152. 

• Ibid., p. 158. 
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tary on events in the language of 
essence. Essence by itself is a spirit- 
ual synthesis, but the consideration 
of its material basis leads us to subject 
it to our life of the psyche in which it 
is kindled. But besides the culture of 
this realistic life in which we subject 
our spiritual life to our animal faith, 
i.e., by referring them to facts, there is 
a pure culture of the life of essences* 
This is what is known as the spiritual 
life as distinguished from the life of 
reason where there is a subjection to 
animal faith. 

The culture of the spiritual function 
of the psyche is a life of art, it is a life 
of contemplation. It is a culture of the 
higher manifestations of the psyche. 
But Santayana often warns us by saying 
that too much indulgence in such a 
contemplative life, veils the materia- 
listic background that is possessed by 
it. Such a culture of an abstract life 
will land us to a mythological world, 
and it will be bereft of its realistic value. 
In conclusion Santayana points out “that 
the dependence of spirit on animal life, 
is no brutal accident, no inexplicable 
degradation of a celestial being into the 
soul of a beast. All the themes and 
passions of spirit, however spiritual and 
immaterial in themselves, celebrate the 
vicissitudes of a natural psyche, like a 
pure poet celebrating the adventures of 
lovers and kings.” 4 

This is the position which Santayana 
holds in regard to the life of the psyche. 
Though a culture of its spiritual function 
is possible, too much Idealism cannot be 
supported. So Santayana’s view on the 
life of the spirit, is Platonic no doubt, 
but he does not like to give it an ideal 
existence. It has no absolute value and 
reality in it. Its real valuation as con- 
trasted with its mere contemplation, 
must come from its material habitat. 

8 The Realm of Matter , p. 162. 



This scepticism is the essential note of 
Santayana’s philosophy. It is a 
rational scepticism, in that it avoids 
the extremes. It is a hint at a life 
of compromise, between impulse and 
reason, passion and ideation. 

Now coming back to the relation 
between the psyche and the spirit, we 
shall mark that the psyche may be 
regarded as a body in relation to the 
spirit which is its form, but it is a 
‘form’ in relation to its material basis. 
So the relation of ‘matter’ and ‘form’ 
is all-pervasive. The highest manifesta- 
tion of ‘form’ is found in the life of the 
spirit. 

The life of the psyche is a dual life. 
It has a touch with the realm of matter 
on the one hand, and it has a touch 
with the realm of spirit on the other. 
The one points to the life of ‘impulse,’ 
the source of its activity, and the other 
to its life of ideation or reason. The 
rational life is the union of the two. 
But besides this study of the spiritual 
life of the psyche, from the evolutionary 
view of the universe, there is the study 
of the relation of the psyche with its 
environment. This is the consideration 
of its mental life, which is a life of 
consciousness and sensibility. Con- 
sciousness arises due to the interaction 
between the psyche and the environ- 
ment. It is mere sensibility or intuition 
of ‘essences’. These essences are nothing 
but ‘mental syntheses’ arising at every 
moment of conscious experience. Con- 
sciousness cannot operate without these 
ideal syntheses. They are nothing but 
the ‘forms’ in which a particular situa- 
tion is grasped. These ‘essences’ by 
their own nature are ‘mental syntheses’ ; 
they are nothing but inner experiences. 
But as they are results of interaction, 
they have an outer reference. Naturally 
they are projected outside. But in 
either of the cases they are confined to 
the immediate present. They cannot 
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transcend the ‘present’ both in their 
experiential and referential aspects. 
They are nothing but intuitions of a 
present situation. By themselves the 
essences lack all activity. They are 
passive. 

The essences are ‘pure forms’ or ‘pure 
beings’, they have reference to events or 
facts, but they are not themselves events 
or facts. As they arise in the course of 
the interaction between the psyche and 
the environment, - they cannot be 
regarded as mental or physical. They 
are nothing but syntheses of experience 
which help adjustment between the 
two. In this sense they have no 
existential character, and as such they 
are not particulars, but only formal 
understanding of a situation. They are 
the instruments of operation, for with- 
out them, the functioning of conscious- 
ness is not possible. They are the 
‘forms’ in which the whole situation is 
grasped by the consciousness or the 
experience of the moment. Formless 
experience is hovering in darkness. 
Moreover that does not denote or signify 
any operation or function of the psyche 
and the environment. So the ‘essences’ 
are nothing but the ‘forms’ under which 
a situation is grasped. It gives a clue 
to the understanding of a situation. It 
points out an active organization, and 
grasping of the situation by the psyche, 
which constantly tries to maintain its 
inner equilibrium, and also its equi- 
librium in its operation with the environ- 
ment. So the essences have this organiz- 
ing value. The psyche being a very 
complex organism, radiates these essen- 
ces for the clear understanding and the 
organisation of the situation. 

This synthetic function of the psyche 
is bom of its inner sensibility. It is an 
organization with constant sensibility. 
So quite naturally it tends towards 
higher and higher forms of mental orga- 
nization and synthesis* This tendency in 



the psyche towards higher and higher 
forms of mental syntheses results in the 
origin of the ‘spirit’, which by its illu- 
minating faculty, renders the whole situa- 
tion clear, and helps to grasp the 
situation in still higher forms. The 
‘essences’ viewed by themselves, confine 
us to the present, but the awakening of 
the spirit, means a transcendence of the 
present situation, it takes us both to 
the past and the future. On account 
of its transcendent faculty, it is 
thoroughly intellectual, and not merely 
a mere ‘intuition’ or ‘experience’ of a 
particular situation. It is a transcendent 
experience. Hence Santayana says that 
it illuminates the whole realm of essen- 
ces, which are mere items of momentary 
experiences. So consciousness, by its 
intellectual or spiritual faculty, helps us 
to grasp not only the present situation, 
but the past and the future situations. 
In fine, it is a higher form of mental 
synthesis. It is a study of the ‘pure 
forms’ or ‘essences’. When one is too 
much engrossed in their study, one 
loses all touch with the realistic world. 
It may be a culture of higher form of 
spiritual life or synthetic life, but it is 
bidding adieu to the referential aspect 
of the essences. It may be culture of 
a spiritual life but not a realistic life. 
According to Santayana, idealism or 
spiritualism of any kind, cannot stand 
without a reference to the material basis 
of them all. 

This is the realistic interpretation of 
the life and culture of spirit from our 
evolutionary world-view. It differs from 
that of Boodin in the sense that it does 
not start with the original spirituality of 
matter, but it starts with the notion of 
a spiritual ideal or a growing spirituality 
of matter. Evolution, for Santayana, 
means a passage towards progressive 
spirituality or a realization of higher 
and higher forms. For Boodin, it is 
realization of higher forms, manifest mg 
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higher types of control. Boodin also 
speaks of progressive spiritualism start- 
ing -with a spiritual reality, but Santa- 
yana never quits the material basis of 
all spirituality. For Boodin, matter 
comes much later in the Cosmic Gestalt, 
and so it points out an organization 
which is spiritual. But Santayana starts 
with ‘matter’, for all activity comes from 
it, it is the source and genesis of all. 

After this general consideration of the 
philosophy of evolution, and the detailed 
consideration of the relation of psyche 
with the environment, we come naturally 
to the problem of knowledge. In this 
connection we must inquire into the 
problem of the truth and falsity of our 
experience. If we hold that the 



‘essences’ arise as a result of mental 
syntheses due to the interacting psyche 
with the environment, we are naturally 
inclined to think that the ‘essences’ are 
descriptive of events or facts, both inner 
and outer experience, hence they are 
descriptive of truths. So our next consi- 
deration will be pertaining to the prob- 
lem of truth. Santayana’s book, “The 
Realm of Truth”, aims at giving a 
theory of truth which directly fits in 
with his evolutionary world-view. As 
we have already got an idea of his evolu- 
tionary universe, we may start at once 
with his theory of essence, for the prob- 
lem of truth follows as a corollary from 
the consideration of the character of the 
essence. 



ANCIENT INDIAN POETRY AND DRAMA 



By Kalica I 

[This article gives a bird’s-eye view of 
and Drama. — Ed.] 

Thanks to the preservation of monu- 
mental documents of ancient Indian 
literature despite the ravages of time we 
can boast of a legacy which few nations 
in the world can take pride in. Rich in 
colour, vivid in ideas and bright in 
materials, these are studded with gems 
from one end of the string to the other. 
They focus the highly cultured mind of 
the ancient Aryans. In the present 
article, we shall confine ourselves to a 
discussion of two main pillars of literary 
structure, viz., Poetry and Drama. 

Poetry blossomed very early among 
the aneient Aryans. The mysteries of 
“measured speech” and harmonious 
rendering of ideas into rhymes had 
dawned upon their mind at a very early 
stage of civilisation. In the Rigveda we 
find a highly developed lyrical poetry. 



. Datta, M.A. 

the ‘wide expanse’ of Ancient Indian Poetry 

The earliest portions even refer to past 
and contemporary poets. The language 
of the hymns reveals a fine poetical 
style, which is very significant consider- 
ing the age. It has been elaborated by 
long usage and there are fixed epithets 
and poetical expressions and idioms. 
The metrical principle was based both 
on number and quantity of syllables. 
The Vedic poetry was more or less relig- 
ious in character. It is said these were 
revealed to the ancient seers by God and 
they composed them accordingly. 

In the subsequent period, the poetical 
literature became more elaborate. In the 
Brahmana age, the age of prose com- 
position, of exegesis and analyses, de- 
tached verses and songs (Gathas) were 
composed. Sometimes these were sung 
to the accompaniment of lyre. The poet 
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is often spoken of as a Karu (artist). 
Even in the Sutras, slokas are found 
embodied in the texts. Itihasa (Epic 
stories), Akhyaira (tales) and Pur an as 
(legendary tales) came to be composed 
and narrated in verse. The traditional 
origin of the sloka is too well known. 
Who does not know that immortal 
couplet : — 

*n Pm? srfasf ?w»w nraeft: *nrr: i 

Thus the famous Anustubh Chhandah 
was born. 

The metrical denotations, rythmical 
representations and finest poetical style 
of the two great Epics, e.g., the R£ma- 
yana and the Mah&bh&rata hardly re- 
quire any passport for recognition. 
Sanskrit was the medium of expression 
of all these poetical inspirations. Indeed 
it was regarded as the language of the 
learned. But side by side with the 
growth of poetry composed in Sanskrit, 
there grew a literature, comprising 
poems, lyrics and legendary tales, com- 
posed in the language of the people. We 
have thus the Gath&s in Prakrit and 
Pali, JUtaka tales in prose and verse, 
Gunadhya’s Brihatkatha and king Sata- 
vah ana’s Gath a Sap t as at i (compilation 
of 700 slokas), to name but a few only. 

The K&vya style had already deve- 
loped before the Christian era. There 
are references in Patanjali. The Buddha- 
charita of Asvaghosa and some later 
inser iption s, Rudradamana’s for ex- 
ample, clearly show that by the second 
century A.D., there must have been a 
flourishing Kavya literature. It had 
reached the height of excellence in the 
works of K&lidlisa, a poet equally adept 
at composing epic and lyrical poems. 
Among the later K&vyas, mention could 
be made of Bhattikavyam, Kirat&r- 
j uniyam, Sisupalavadha, R&ghava- 
Pandaviya, Navasasankacharita and 
Setubandha or Ravanavadhakavyam. 



ChaurapancMsika, Ghatakarpara, the 
three Satakas of Bhartrihari, Anaru- 
s at aka and Gitagovinda (product of a 
still later age) are the more famous 
among the lyrical compositions. 

The dramatic art holds a unique posi- 
tion in the orbit of ancient literature. 
It is called the N&tyaveda. There is a 
nice story about its origin. Moved by 
the earnest prayers of the gods, the God 
Shiva being the pioneer, Brahma the 
Creator, summoned the four Vedas and 
out of their essence created the N&tya- 
veda. Thus: — 

The beginnings of the drama could be 
traced in the Vedic literature. The 
nucleus could be found in the dialogues 
of Sarama and the Panis, Yama and 
Yami, Pururava and Urvasi. In the 
elaborate Vedic rituals we find a hint on 
the acted drama. Patanjali refers to 
two dramas, viz., ‘Kamsavadha’ and 
‘Balibandha’. It has been said that 
either they were acted upon the stage 
by the Sandhikas or recited by the 
Granthikas, who expressed the senti- 
ments of different characters by words. 
Pischel, the noted writer, would see the 
origin of Indian drama in the puppet 
play. The theory of the Hellenic origin 
of Indian drama is untenable. More or 
less it is Elizabethan than Greek in 
character. 



Bharat a ’s Ndtyashastram is the best 
treatise on the subject. It is a perfect 
compendium of facts and figures. It is 



noteworthy that in the 
such precise attention 
details. Several chapters 



days of yore, 
was given to 
have been de- 



voted to the building of the auditorium. 



measurement of the stage, woodworks 
within (Darukarma) and artistic designs 
(Chitrakarma), worship of the presiding 
deity (Rangadaivatapujanam) for the 
benefit of actors, different types of act- 
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ing prevalent in different countries, pro- 
duction of plays and many other matters 
positively relating to the dramatic art. 
Bharat a strictly prohibits any provoking 
scene being enacted on the stage. An 
Indian drama must end in harmony. 

Sometimes supernatural elements were 
introduced in the dramas. Such things 
as speed and motion were expressed by 
gesticulation. There is a technical litera- 
ture on the use and interpretation of 
gestures. As for the language, Sanskrit 
and different types of Prakrit were 
adopted by the ancient writers. Natu- 
rally it varied according to the status of 
the characters. Lyrics are interspersed 
in the body of the drama. Who is not 
familiar with the names of Bhasa, Kali- 
dasa, Sudraka, Bhavabhuti, Visakadatta 
and Rajasekhara ? Their contribution 
consecrates itself. The A j mere inscrip- 
tions contain portions of Harakeli 
Nat aka by Vigraharajadeva and Lalita- 
vigrahar&ja Nataka by Somadeva. 



Remains of an ancient stage in the 
Ramgarh Cave is indeed an immortal 
relic of the cultivation of dramatic art 
by the ancient Indians. 

We conclude with a reference to the 
written language of the period under re- 
view, as literature and language are 
inter-related. There were several stages 
of development of the Vedic language. 
At the time of compilation it had already 
become archaic. Subsequently there 
was two-fold expansion. Sanskrit and 
Prakrit flourished side by side. The early 
inscriptions were carved out in Prakrit; 
while in the later ones Sanskrit had the 
pride of eminence. Adoption of classical 
Sanskrit later came into vogue. Gradu- 
ally how several languages have cropped 
up with the successive invasion of 
foreigners, culminating in the develop- 
ment of the principal languages of 
modern India, is a topic, in which philo- 
logists only have the right to access. 



VAISHNAVISM IN BENGAL 

By J. M. Ganguli, M.Sc., LL.B. 



[Mr, Ganguli discusses the subject in re] 
some helpful suggestions for the future. — Ed 

Vaishnavism, ir* the form that it has 
taken since the time of Chaitanyadeva, 
has played out its part in Bengal. 
Hinduism was, indeed, in danger, and 
its cultural and religious survival 
among an expanding mass of people 
round about and to the east of Nava- 
dwipa in particular, was seriously 
threatened by Muslim oppression and 
persecution when Chaitanyadeva was 

born. It was a time of decadence of 

§ • 

the Hindu spirit, Hindu rites and cere- 
monies were being neglected, and their 
observance was even felt to be rather 
too hard and severe by people, who had 



tion to the past and the present and gives 

lost much strength of mind and force 
of character that a disciplined life gives. 
Their power of resistance to tempting 
influences and their steadfastness in 
their own virtues and traditions had 
weakened; and when it is realised how 
much advantage was naturally taken of 
this by a ruling power keen on spread- 
ing its culture and religion by all pos- 
sible means, the situation wherein 
Chaitanyadeva found his society and 
his people can be well appreciated. 

Temples were desecrated at places* 
free and unmolested worship was often 
difficult, conversion under force or 
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temptation was increasing, and as a 
combined result of these and similar 
circumstances, when men and women 
had slips and committed breaches of 
traditional rules and customs relating 
to living, worshipping, non-dining indis- 
criminately, etc., they found themselves 
on the one hand cast off from their own 
society and on the other tempting offers 
by the ruling community to enter its 
fold. The consequent depletion of the 
Hindu society was thus proceeding un- 
checked. 

The time was, therefore, opportune 
for the birth of a Saviour; and, as at 
such crises at other times also great 
men were born, Chaitanyadeva 
appeared on the scene, and started 
singing Hari-Kirtan, that enchanted 
people. If the temple is desecrated, if 
the image is missing, if you have failed 
to observe your religious customs or 
have been led to break them, if even 
you have succumbed to temptation, 
do not mind; come and sing the song 
of Krishna, the All-Forgiving, the All- 
Merciful Krishna, said he; and he sang 
aloud, alone and with others in chorus, 
danced and fell in trance in the ecstasy 
of feeling as he chanted Krishna, 
Krishna, Hari Hari. 

It is all in that Name; nothing else 
matters. It gives a divine glow to his 
face, to his eyes; it encircles him with 
a halo; it makes him irresistible to 
whomsoever comes to him. The thief, 
the murderer, the apostate, and even the 
Muhammadans, follow him as he parades 
the streets, singing with raised hands, 
with tears in his eyes, and with far- 
focussed looks visualising Krishna with 
the flute in His hand. The kirtan par- 
ties increase in number, and their enthu- 
siasm spreads far and wide and affects 
more and more homes and huts. The 
ruling community feels nervous, but the 
thing is done, and the message has 
spread, and the great name Hari has 



touched the people’s heart. More and 
more people sing Hari-Kirtan. They 
have nothing more to do to purify 
themselves, to have their sins of omis- 
sion and commission absolved, to 
receive the grace of the Flute-Boy, and 
even to be joined to Him in the next 
life in ever-lasting celestial bliss. 

This simplified means of winning 
Heavenly forgiveness and attaining 
salvation had a strong appeal; and pro- 
pounded as it was with the exciting 
fervour of kirtan it intensely affected 
the masses. Hindu society was saved 
by the mantra of the Great Name sung 
by Chaitanyadeva and carried by 
kirtan to the high and the low, the rich 
and the poor, the sinner and the virtu- 
ous, in his time, and also thereafter by 
his disciples. The Maha-Prabhu’s misr 
sion was done, but unfortunately its 
usefulness at his time was made to out- 
live, without reference to its growing 
out-of-dateness and even increasing 
harmfulness by devotees, who failed to 
read the significance underlying it. In 
the course of time they went further 
and further from the spirit to the 
form of the Maha-Prabhu’s teachings. 
Radha-prem with all fantastic stories 
connected therewith and with the sup- 
posed Brindaban-Leela of Shree Krishna 
became the principal theme of the 
philosophy and doctrine of Vaishnavism, 
which they preached and with which 
they gradually formed a more or 
less distinct cult within Hinduism. 
Chaitanyadeva was accepted as the 
incarnate of Shree Krishna, Nitai of 
Balabhadra, and a host of leading disci- 
ples, males and females, as incarnates 
of those, who figured in the Leela, 
which Shree Krishna was supposed to 
have played in Brindaban in his early 
youth. I use the word ‘supposed’ deli- 
berately; for, as I have said and written 
at other places, I do not accept the 
version of the Leela as given in later 
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works like the Bhagavata and the 
Vishnu-Purana and not -mentioned in the 
earlier and more authentic works like 
the Mahabharata, in which Leela the 
Incarnate of God, Shree Krishna, who 
incarnated Himself to set up high stan- 
dards of virtue and morality and an insp- 
iring example of a perfect man practising 
in his own life the highest ideals concei- 
ved in the Shastras for mass education, 
is described as blowing His flute and 
drawing other people’s wives and 
daughters to Himself. 

A rich, colourful and even devotional 
literature this Leela philosophy has no 
doubt inspired, and this Yaishnava 
literature forms a very important part 
of the Bengalee literature too ; but 
structured mainly on the Leela doctrine 
Vaishnavism, in the form that it even- 
tually took in post- Ch ait any a days, 
has not been conducive to individ- 
uals and to society in several ways. 
Adventurous people have taken advant- 
age of it, have sung kirtan with artistic 
affectations and poses to influence 
feminine heart, and even to induce 
enchanted female admirers to offer 
their all, body and soul, as the Gopis 
did to Shree Krishna, to them who 
affected to personify the Brindaban 
Hero. On the masses in general also 
the popular expositions of this Vaishnav- 
ism, which have taken forms like 
‘taking the name of Hari once washes 
off more sin than a sinner is capable of 
committing,’ ‘rites, ceremonies, restric- 
tions and prohibitions in daily life, 
enjoined by shastric texts and tradi- 
tions, are of less significance than the 
name of Hari,’ etc., have naturally 
led to loose thinking and wilful, un- 
disciplined life. The observance of 
various rites, ceremonies, restrictions 
and prohibitions in life, the significance 
of which has been minimised under this 
Vaishnavism, has very great and valu- 
able influence on individual and social 



discipline. The disciplined (mentally 
and physically) and puritan life aimed 
at through those rites, restrictions and 
prohibitions, is not only of supreme 
importance to individual moral and 
spiritual well-being, but it has also con- 
siderable eugenic value. Researches 
into the ancestral history of all great 
men, particularly of those of a transcen- 
dent personality will show that disci- 
pline and strong principles were follow- 
ed in life, in what is called the conser- 
vative manner, in one form or the 
other, if not by all the lineal ascen- 
dants, at least by some of them. In 
a family, characterised by frivolity, 
thoughtlessness or unrestrained im- 
pulsiveness, a Chaitanya or a Shankara- 
charya, for instance, cannot be traced. 
This significant fact, unfortunately, is 
not recognised by those in Bengal, who 
are worried over the n on-commendable 
tendencies of their sons and daughters 
and the signs of racial degradation of 
the Bengalees to-day. Nor do they 
think of the part that Vaishnavism, as 
prevalent, has played in influencing the 
position. A much too mad imitation 
and adoption of Westernism and the 
gulping of its ideas have, no doubt, 
blown people off their natural moorings, 
but then the Vaishnavic doctrine, as 
developed in later years, that belittled 
the value of strict rules of self-restraint 
in thinking, living and in the details of 
life, had already loosened the ties, that 
had held them to those moorings. 

The remedy, therefore, lies in leaving 
the present Vaishnavism in its former 
historical setting, wherein it played a 
very useful part, and not to drag it out 
of it for currency in an age, when condi- 
tions are different, and are such as 
require stricter rules of conduct and 
severer principles of self-restraint in 
thought and living. The efficacy of the 
Name of Hari is not to be belittled, 
but the Brindaban-Leela portion of 
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Vaishnavism might as well be discarded, 
so as not to let the Radha-prem singers 
misuse it and enchant it with seducing 
effect on women-folk, and &o as not to 
leave the impression on people that 
whatever they may do and however 
they may live, they need observe no 
strict rules of conduct and worship, 
but only sing the Leela kirtan with 
beat of drum in a crowdy and noisy 
atmosphere, where meditation and con- 
centration are impossible and intros- 
pection is out of the question. Let 
Vaishnavism centred round Brindaban- 
Leela be replaced by that centred round 
Shree Krishna of the Bhagvad-Geeta and 
the Mahabharata, and along with it let 



there be Saivaism, that would enjoin 
puritanic principles and stricter modes 
of worship. Strict self-discipline in de- 
tails of life is the sine qua non of indi- 
vidual progress and perfection; and for 
such discipline rules, restrictions and 
prohibitions have to be observed and 
obeyed, at least in the initial stages, in 
modes of worship, in thinking and act- 
ing, in eating and drinking and in other 
things in orthodox ways. Life will not 
thereby become entangled in conservat- 
ism and superstitions, as ‘Do as you 
like’ — preachers say, but, following a 
course of discipline, the mind will be- 
come introspective and thoughtful and 
acquire vital strength and noble inspira- 
tions. 



THE ABODE OF THE LORD OF DANCING 



Prof. P. S. Naidu, M.A. 

[The> architectural beauties of the ancient temple, the worth of the sculptures found 
in it, the ancient art of dancing interpreted by the figures on its walls, the historical 
facts connected with its foundation and above all the mystical significance of the “Lord 
of Dancing” have all been exhaustively studied by Prof. P. S. Naidu as evidenced by 
his many contributions on the subject. We commend this essay to our readers as one 
that gives an account of the “true and inspiring” Chidambaram, the abode of the 
Lord of Dancing. — Ed.] 



Chidambaram, the abode of Sri Nata- 
raja, the Lord of Dancing ! What a 
world of sweet and sacred images the 
holy name conjures up before the mind 
of the devotee ! What rapturous delights 
await him who is en rapport with the 
atmosphere in the holy of holies sur- 
charged with the love of our beloved 
Lord ! Yet, how commonplace the town, 
and even the Temple, appear to the 
modern civilised tourist ! Chidambaram 
is a bleak way-side station on the rail- 
way which serves the southern part of 
our country. There is nothing partic- 
ularly remarkable about the town 
itself, unless one wants to mention the 
crocodiles which infest the streams ad- 
joining it. With dirty roads, dilapidated 



houses, starving cattle and sickly men 
and women, the town has a haggard 
look ; the electric lights installed recently 
have added garishness to the depressing 
scene. As you thread the streets, and 
enter the Temple you are frankly dis- 
appointed. Brick and lime have ruined 
the beauty of the ancient monument. 
The granite pavement has become un- 
even, and grass has grown between the 
dislocated slabs. At the entrance to the 
main shrine you find a cow (a live one) 
stolidly blocking your way and fouling 
the passage. The visitor may well feel 
depressed by the uninspiring sights and 
sounds in the most exalted place of 
worship in South India. 




